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Dr. 5. Radhakrishnan 
Vice-President of India 


The most outstanding representative of 
Buddhism in China is Abbot T’ai Hsu, who is 
learned, religious and energetic. In afew hours 
which I was privileged to spend with him at his 
monastery he made me realise his feeling of the 
urgency of reform and the need to get back the 
inspiring example of the Founder of Buddhism. 
If his programme for the revival of Mahayana 
Buddhism is successful the spread of scepticism and 
materialism in China will be checked. 


. —India and China— 


The Ven. Tai Hsu 


AIA BA L4 
The Ven. T'ai Hsu wrote three Poems 0 hi 
to Dr. Chou Hsiang- 
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TAI HSU: HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
ار‎ Of all the religious movements that have sprung up in 
* China in recent times, there is none so faithful to our past 
ўя -and so full of possibilities for the future, so rooted in our 
national consciousness.and yet so universal in its outlook, 
and therefore none so thoroughly representative of the 
{religious spirit of China as the movement with the name of 
Tai Hsu, the Chief Abbot of China. In a way, the true 
' preacher of the recent Buddhist renaissance movement mày: 
= „бе said to be T'ai Hsu. He laid equal emphasis on both the 
;householder’s life of good works and the Bikhus’ life of 
renunciation and yoga. Like а true Buddhist, he gave free- 
dom to the individual in the Kingdom of Spirit. And, 
= авајп, like a true Buddhist he held that all schools of Bud- 
ў Fahism were branches of the same tree. The teachings of 
' “Tai Hsu are simple and can be understood by a philosopher 
af lîl as by a child. And one can get a fair idea of Bud- 
;dhism by studying his works and.discourses. Again, the 
ind life of T’ai Hsu is a clear illustration of true religion of 
` Buddhism. It demonstrates the truth that, in China at any 
"rate, it is not by mere social reform or revolution—though 
* that is necessary—that social evil can be uprooted or social 
"fprejudices overcome. It is only by releasing a flood of 
f Buddhistie feeling of universal love that society can be 
Ў cleansed and men and women made to grow to their full 
М spiritual as well as material heights. We shall see that this 
| was emphasised by "аі Hsu, in his all schemes for the 
| regeneration of Buddhism as well as of China. 


(2) 

’ai Hsu was born on the 8th of January, 1890, in Chang- 
an, an out-of-the-way town in the Hai Nin district of Cheki- 
ang province. His father Lu Chen-fa, was a bricklayer, 
who died when T’ai Hsu was only one year old. Due to 
poverty, T’ai Hsu’s mother was remarried to a Li’s family 
while he was five years old. The early years of the Abbot 

J'ai Hsu were spent mostly in his own town and he was 
. brought up by his grand mother-in-law. He learned very 
‘little at school, but good deal from his maternal uncle and 
..was very much influenced by his grand mother-in-law who 
was a devotee of Buddha. Everyone therefore who was ^| 
„acquainted with him knew that he was an extraordinary ٦ 
boy of a peculiarly sensitive religious temperament. ч 

When he was fifteen years old, Tai Hsu. was obliged 
Чо join a provisional store as a salesman. Due to his poor = 
health, he left the store and joined a monastery with the $ 
idea of having a peaceful life there. At his age of eighteen, _ 
he left his own town and went to Pu To Mountains to be a 
‘monk there. He entered the Chiu Hwa Temple of Pu To 
and requested Shih Ta to accept him as a monk. Shih Ta 
allowed him to stay at his temple. In the month of May 
of the same year, Shih Ta took T’ai Hsu to a monastery in 
Soochow in order to make him a Buddhist monk and gave 
him a Buddhistic name, Wei Hsin or Mere Consciousness. 
In the September of the same year, Shih Ta again brought _ 
him to call on the Grand Guru Chuang Nien at Yu Wang 
Palace in Chiu Hwa and thereafter T’ai Hsu was staying 
there and was given another Buddhistie name, T’ai Hsu or 
Supreme Voidness by Chuang Nien. 

At the age of sixteen, T'ai Hsu entered the Tien T'ung 
Temple, where he received the fundamental teachings about 
Buddhism from the ‘well known Buddhist Chi Chan. Later 
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he went to the Yung Fung Temple of Nin-po where he 
studied the Buddhist Sutras at the feet of Rev. Ch'i Chang. 
During his leisure hours, T’ai Hsu who himself used to read 
some important books such as Memoirs of Eminent Monks 
of China, Record of pointing the Moon by Finger, An En- 
larged Collection of (Miscellaneous Writings on) propaga- 
tion and Illustration (of the Teachings of Buddha) and 
Classics of Confucius etc. At the age of nineteen, T’ai Hsu 
accompanied by a few intimate friends to Hai Fong Tem- 
ple to study the Tripitaka. One day T’ai Hsu was reading 
the Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra while he felt that his mind 
and outer phenomenan are suddenly in the state of empti- 
ness and the true meaning of the Sutra was revealed to 
him. Thereafter T’ai Hsu attained a profound view of 
Buddhism from the teachings of the Tien T’ai and Hwa 
Yen Schools. At this time, T’ai Hsu came to be acquainted 
with the revolutionary monk Hwa Shan through whom he 
began to study the Book of Grand Union by Kang Yu-wei, 


. On New People by Liang Chi-chao, Science of Humanity 


by Tan Shih-T'ung etc. The revolution of Buddhism in 
recent China sponsored by T'ai Hsu began from now. 
In the month of June of the same year, T'ai Hsu was 


т parting from the well known Buddhist Chi Chan for Lesser 


Chiu Hwa Temple in Рап Wan where he became acquainted 
with another revolutionary monk named Са Yun through 


"whom he read many revolutionary newspapers such as 
- Min Pao Daily, Revolutionary Army etc. Later the Manchu 
' Court had issued several decrees for encouraging the Bud- 


dhists to establish schools and protect monarstery properties 
by themselves. Chi Chan therefore had established an 
Association of Monks’ Education at Nin Po where T'ai Hsu 
served for some time. This is the' beginning of the 
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Buddhist movement in China by him. Next year Tai Hsu 
was recommended by Rev. Min Shan as a teacher in the 
Hwa Yu School at Pu To mountains where he only taught 
for a few months. 


Tn the second year of the emperor Kuang-Hsi’s reign of 
the Ching dynasty, (1910 A.D.), Tai Hsu was twenty-two 
years old; at the request of Rev. Hsi-Yun, he went to Canton 
in the month of January, where he founded an Association 
for Promoting the Education of Bikhus at the Monastery of 
Two-Streams of Pai Yun Hills near to Canton city. A few 
months later, T'ai Hsu again proceeded to Canton and estab- 
lished a Buddhists’ Vihara at Lion's Grove. At this time, 
ai Hsu wrote two important works on Buddhism, one was 
called ‘An (Introduction to Buddha's Teachings and Medita- 
tion, the other ‘A History of Buddhism’. 


After the overthrow the Ching dynasty in’ Hankow and 
Wuchang on October 10th, 1911 A.D., a National Council 
representing the revolutionaries assembled in Nanking and 
elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen as president of the Republic. At | 
that time, T’ai Hsu also reached Nanking and was planning | 
to found an Association for Promoting of Buddhism with 
its organizing centre at Vira Temple in Nanking. There 
was a Buddhist scholar named Jen-Shan who came down 
to Nanking from Chin Shan Temple of Chin-kiang with a 
request to the Ministry of Education to convert the Chin- — 
Shan Temple into a Buddhist School. Rev. Jen-Shan was 
told by Tai Hsu about this in the hope of organizing an | 
association for Promoting Buddhism. He felt extremely 3 
happy and requested T’ai Hsu to go to Chin Shan Temple 
to hold the opening session of the Association, When T'ai 
Hsu reached Chin'Shan Temple he was boycotted by the 
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opposition group ‘of Jen Shan, гара “Гаі: Hsu therefore: 
failed to realize his original plan. “At the same time, in 
order to unite all the Buddhists of China to face the new 
situation, the Buddhist Association of All China was formed 
with its headquarters at Nanking under the leadership of 
Chi An the Abbot of Tien T’ung Hills. He invited T’ai Hsu 
to join in the work of the association, T’ai Hsu was there- 
fore made as editor of the monthly review of the Associa- 
tion. Acting in this capacity he wrote several thesis on the 
Non-Existence of the Gods and the True Phases of the Uni- 
verse, which, since their first appearance have aroused great 
interest among the intellectuals of China. 


In the first year of the Republic of China, Chi An who 
led the representatives from the monasteries of Chekiang 
and Kiangsu provinces, petitioned to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic for the protection of monastie pro- 
perties. He was not successful at that time, as Dr. Sun Yet- 
sen resigned in favour of Mr. Yuan Shih-kai. The Provi- 
sional Government moved to Peking and the petition was 
renewed. But his mission failed again. He returned to Fa 
Yuan Temple in great indignation. Не died the next day 
at the age of sixty-three. 


Abbot Chi An was a great Buddhist scholar and a poet. 
His death left a void which was not easy to fill. Yuan Shih- 


— kai who succeeded Dr. Sun Yat-sen as President of the Re- 


public issued orders through his cabinet instructing the 


" Ministry of Home Affairs to recognize the Regulations of 


the Buddhist Association of All China. The Ministry issued 
a proclamation by which the Buddhist monasteries were to 
be protected. The efforts of Chi An who laid down his life 
in the struggle were crowned with success. On February 2, 
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Buddhists were gathered at Shanghai and held a Memorial 
Service of Chin-An, where T’ai Hsu raised a proposal for 
taking three revolutions among Buddhists namely (1) revo- 
lution on Buddhist organizations; (2) revolution on Bud- 
dhist properties; and (3) revolution on Buddhist theories. 
It was aroused a great interest among the Chinese Bud- 
dhists. 


In the October of the 3rd year of the Republic, T'ai: 
Hsu obtained a permission from Rev. Liao-Yu of Pu-To 
hills and stayed at the Hsi Lin Temple, where he lived the 
life of a hermit. He studied all the literatures collected in 
China on Buddhism, and all the classical Chinese books as 
well as most of the western works on logic, philosophy, 
psychology, and applied science which had been translated 
` into Chinese by Yen Fu and Lin Shu etc, at that date. Such 
studies combined with a habit of contemplation had given 
him a systematic and scientific type of thought. 


During the 4th year of the Republic, T’ai Hsu published 
numerous works, among which may be mentioned, New 
Conception about Education; Evolution rightly Explained, 
The Absolute Meaning of Philosophy; On Hsuan-Tze; On 
Mo-Tze; Regulations of Sangha System; The Right Dharma 
of the Human Vehicle; and The Cosmological View of the 
Door to the Knowledge of Universal Phenomena. His most 
important work on Buddhism was the Descriptions on Su- 
ramgama Sutra which published in the following year. 


In the 6th year of the Republic, T’ai Hsu was 29 years 
old. Before he entered to the life as a hermit, he used to 
classified on Buddhism divided into two sections, one is the 
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Teaching section and the other Intuitive section:— 


( Intuitive Section—The Chan (Dhyana) School 


Buddha-Dharma 4 
| Teaching Section — Tien-Tai—Avatamsaka— 
| Dharmalaksana — Vinaya — Madhyamika -— 
ў Sukhavati—kEsoteric, 


During the period when he lived the life of a hermit, 
Tai Hsu found that the eight Schools of Buddhism were 
only different road to the same goal of Enlightenment. In 
the words of T’ai Hsu, “they are like eight jewels united in 
a single ornament.” Further consideration will show that 
there is some justification for this assertion. Mahayana 
Buddhism in general aims at demonstrating the voidness or 
purely relative existence of the world of phenomena, and 
to teach the methods by which it is possible to arrive at that 
perfect comprehension of the ultimate reality underlying 
all phenomena that is called Enlightenment; also that every 
being is possessed of the latent power to attain that state. 
The doctrines of the eight schools will be seen to be in 
general agreement on these points, though their interpreta- 
tion may differ. Such differences as exist between them 
are recognized, but it is held that they are due to the 
necessity of adapting the doctrine to the understanding of 
people at different intellectual levels. “Гаі Наша classifica- 
tion of Buddhism into eight schools was to show how each 
of them emphasises a particular aspect of the Mahayana 
doctrine and how they are interrelated. It is shown in the 
diagram as follows:— 
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The Eight Schools 


The Foundation The Way (Tao) 
The Law School 


The Realisation The Doctrine 
The Moditation 
School 


The Esoteric Doctrine The Ezoteric 
The Esoteric School Doctrine 


| 


| 
Faith Method 
Tho Sukhavati 
School 


Г ў P 
Form Nature 
The Dharma 
Laksana School 


Wisdom Intellect 
The Madhyamika School 


1 
The Beginning The End 
The Avatamsaka Schoo! The Tien Тај School. 


Note :—"Way" is a translation of the word TAO being given a 
metaphysical meaning by Lao-Tze, That is to say, the 
assumption is made that for the universe to have come 
into being, there must exist an all-embracing first princi- 
ple, which is called TAO. It is not in the sense of 
“Method” which has been used for the Chinese word FA. 
“Nature (Hsing) should be understood in the sense of 

Nature of Universe”, not in the sense of “Mother Nature.” 
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. The third period of T'ai Hsu's classification of Buddh- 
ism began in 1924. After 20 years research, T'ai Hsu then 
established and comprehensive system of classification of 
various schools of Buddhism in China as well as abroad. 
:وم‎ Hsu embraced Buddhism under the system of classifi- 
cation of three categories of Teaching, Reason and Action 
as given below:— 


(1) The Three Periods and the Three Departments of the 
Teachings of Buddha. 
The Three Periods : 


1. The period of practice of Hinayana while Mahayana 
was concealing. 

2. The period of Mahayana was being followed by 
Hinayana. 

3. ‘The period of practice of Mahayana while the Hina- 
yapa was concealing and the esoteric was being fol- 
lowed by the exoteric. 


The Three Departments : 


1. The Pali department of Buddhism. 
9. The Chinese department of Buddhism. 
3. The Tibten department of Buddhism. 


(2) The Three Grades and the Three Schools of the Reality 
of Reason. 
The Three Grades: 
1. The Dharma for five vehicles to the Karma-reward. 
2. The Dharma for three vehicles which carrying liv- 
jng beings across Samsara (birth and death) to the 


shores of Nirvana. 
3. The special Dharma of Mahayana. 
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The Three Schools: 


1. The School of Dharma—Nature and the Wisdom 
which beholds spiritual truth. р 
2. The School of Dharmalaksana and the Mere Cons- 
ciousness. 
3. The School of Dharma—Realm and Complete En- 
lightenment. 1 
(3) The Three Depends and the Three Destinations to suit 
the capacity of the Action. 


1. The period of Buddha-Dharma for promoting ot 
seeking the mind of Buddha by means of Mahayana 
depend on four noble truths. 

2. The formal period of the teaching of Buddhism by 
symbol for obtaining the Mahayana fruits depend 
on ten forms of good action. 

3. The period of degeneration and extinction of 
Buddha-Dharma for improvement of Mahayana 
actions depend on observing the five commend- 
ments. 

For the last thirty years before his death, T'ai Hsu 
devoted his whole time to the preaching the Buddha- 
Dharma and writing books on Buddhism. At his age of 
29, T'ai Hsu made an extension trip through Formosa and 
Japan and on his return to China, he determined to raise 
the spiritual level of the country, He founded an Enlighten- 
ment Society at Shanghai with the object of academic re- 
search and invéstigation, issuance of booklets, open. lectures 
and devote on meditation etc; In 1920, T'ai Hsu founded 
the Hai Chao Yin monthly he was then able to spread his 
ideas and views on new Buddhist movement in China. 
Between 1918 and 1924, T'ai Hsu was on a lecture tour, 


е 
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during which, ће visited, Shanghai, Hanchow, Wuhan, Can- 
ton, Peiping and Changsha etc. explaining to. numerous. 
audiences how to acquire a supreme, universal, absolute’. 
perception. The people of Wu-Han was greatly inspired by 
T'ai Hsu's preaching and gave large sums of money for 
establishing of Wu-Chang Buddhist Institute in 1922, where 
students from all provinces of China gathered to learn the 
theory and practice of Buddhism, In the summer of 1923, 
T’ai Hsu called a summer vacational symposium on Buddh- 
ism at Lu-Shan, a picturesque spot in the mountain ој 
Kiangsi, which was attended by many Buddhists from China. 
as well as abroad. This was a starting point for the later 
world Buddhist movement by Tai Hsu. In the summer 
of 1924, Tai Hsu called an International Buddhist Confer- 
ence at Ta Lin Monastery of Lu-Shan, which was also: 
attended by many eminent Buddhists from China, Siam, 
Japan, America, Germany and Finland, In the month of 
August in 1925, T’ai Hsu founded a Preaching Hall called 
«Tu-Shan Studying Vihra" located at Ta Lin Monastery, 
at the same time he was thinking of founding a Buddhist 
University of China, through which the Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhism might be introduced to the west immediately. In 
the winter of the same year, Tai Hsu led a Buddhist dele- 
gation of 26 members from China to the Eastern-Asiatic 
Buddhist Conference held in Japan, During the opening 
session of that Conference, Tai Hsu read an important paper . 
On Alaya-Vijnana. When Tai Hsu was in Japan, he 
visited every important town and Buddhist institutions, 
where he generally delivered a series lectures on Buddhism: 
Many Japanese eminent Buddhist scholars like Dr. Nanjio, 
Dr. Takakusu and Dr. Suzuki etc. came to pay their respects 
and discuss Buddhism with Tai Hsu. On his return, Tai 
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Hsu wrote an article entitled To Establish А Paradise. On 
Earth Through The Various International Organizations ОБ 
All Walkings and he therefore held the idea that the Chi- 
nese Buddhists should first organize on. an international 
basis. In the spring of 1926, T’ai Hsu founded an Associa- 
tion for Buddhist Education and also brought out a journal. 
called Inner Light for the propagating the views on world 
Buddhist movement. On the August 11, 1928, T’ai Hsu 
sailed for Europe in order to carry the light of Buddhism 
to the West, and impart to all supreme, Universal, and abso- 
lute perception of the Cosmos. When T’ai Hsu was in Ger- 
many, where he was duly elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the German Research Academy for Chinese Cul- 
ture. He then returned to France from Germany and plan- 
ned to set up a World University for Buddhistic Studies 
which was patronized by many French scholars. T’ai Hsu 
then arrived London, where he had a long discussion with 
English philosopher Dr. Russell on problems of' Buddhist 
philosophy. He set up an organizing centre at London Bud- 
dhist Society. From England he went to the U.S.A., Та: 
Hsu delivered lectures at Colombia University and other 
institutions. He also met many American eminent scholars 
like Prof. Hume, Dr. Monroe and held discussions on Bud- 
dhism. T'ai Hsu's trip to Europe and America lasted six 
months only. Due to many difficulties, he was unable to 
realise his ambition of establishing a World University for 
Buddhistic Studies. The Sino-Japanese War broke out at 
that time, and he had no opportunities of fulfilling his 
ambition. However, he did not remain idle and in 1930, 
the College for Buddhistie Teachings was founded in the 
Pai Lin Monastery at Peiping. It was served as the Depart- 
ment of Sino-American languages of the World University 
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for Вида зоне Studies; it.was closed down after a year 
owing to the financial difficulties, At the same time, he 
made South-Fukien Buddhist Institute as a Department for 
Sino-Japanese Languages of the World University for Bud- 
dhistic Studies. This was also closed down after two years. 
In 1930, T’ai Hsu founded the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist College 
at a monastery on mount Chin-Yun, not far from Chung- 
king. It served as a Department of Sino-Tibetan Languages 
of the World University for Buddhistic Studies. His dis- 
ciples were encouraged to study many branches of know- 
ledge outside Buddhist field, and concentrate on under- 
standing the Sutras rather than merely learning them by 
heart. On September of the same year, T’ai Hsu converted. 
the Wu-Chang Buddhist Institute as the Library for the 
above said university. In 1935, T’ai Hsu established a Col- 
lege of Pali Tripitak at Ta Hsin Shan Temple of Sian to be 
served ag a Department of Sino-Pali Languages of the 
World University for Buddhistic Studies. The Plan for 
establish the World University for Buddhistic Studies was 
very well organized and planned, but it was doomed to 
failure from the start. I am giving an outline of the plan 
laid down by T'ai Hsu for your information and reference 
in the one hand, and to appreciate T'ai Hsu's excellent 
thought in the other.- Я 


(тһе collection of the implements used in 
| worship—from India, Persia and Japan etc. 


| The edition of Buddhist historical materials— 
Research On 4 from Ceylon, Siam, and Burma etc. 


Teachings: | The revision of Buddhist Sutras—from China, 
Japan and Korea etc. 


The writing and editing of Buddhist books— 
( from Tibetan, NepaP and Mongolia etc. 
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(The Hinayana Schools of India—Ceylon ete. 


belong to. 
| The Mahayana Schools of China—Tibetan etc. 
Doctrines 


The Synthetic Schools of China—Japan etc. 


Study On 4 belong to. 
| 
l belong to. 


[| а Recent Schools of Europe and America ete. 
f The ban of Dhyana-contemplation—Know 
| thoroughly about various Chih Kuan of the 


Mahayana and Hinayana Sects and the School 
| of Dhyana Buddhism. 


۳ The band of Sila and Ceremonies—Know 
To Cultivate the , thoroughly about Bodhisattva’s Sila apart from 


Divine Element | the Sila of the seven classes of disciples. 
within oneself 


thoroughly one proof and unlimited proofs. 


۱ The band of Риге Land—The pure land of 
1 Amithba and that of Tusita, ۶ 


( The Fruits of Faith—Research on the teachings 
and do all deeds for the common rewards. 


The Fruits of Virtue—To receive and retain the 
- rules and commandments and do all deeds for 
The Fruits ofthe | the common rewards, 


й 4 У 
Various Stages | The Fruits of Samadhi (intent contemplati 
: А А uit plation) 
of Attainment | —Practising the meditation and do all deeds 
| for the common rewards, 


| 
z Fruits of Wisdom—Practising and sur- 


passing on meditation and do all deeds for the 
{ соттоп rewards, 


Under the Patronage of the National Government, Tai 
Hsu led a Chinese Buddhist Good Will Mission and spent 
over a year in visiting Burma, India, Ceylon and Siam, 


Note :—When the physical organism is at rest it is called Chih; 
when the mind if seeing clearing it is called Kuan. 


The band of Esoteric incantation—Know | 
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Malaya, Indo-China and other South-Eastern Asian coun- 
tries. As a result of the visit, the mission won millions of 
whole-hearted sympathisers for China’s resistence to Japa- 
nese aggression. The Burmese and Indian Good-Will mis- 
sions to China were also the fruits of the visit of the mission. 
When T’ai Hsu came back to the war-capital, Chungking, 
from Indo-China in the summer of 1940, he sent his dis- 
ciples the late Rev. Fa Fong, Bhikhus Pai Wei and Ta Chu 
to Ceylon and India to learn Sanskrit and Pali languages. 
T’ai Hsu again sent his pupils Kuang Chung and Liao Ch’ai 
to Ceylon in 1946 for research on Pali Buddhism. This was 
the achievements of T’ai Hsu in the respect of world Bud- 
dhist movement, His example inspired Dr. Malalaseraka, 
the present Ceylonese Ambassador to Russia who formed 
the World Buddhist Fellowship Association to follow in his 
foot steps. 

Besides his world Buddhist movement, Tai Hsu had 
been devoting considerable time to the reorganization of 
Sangha System. For years Buddhist monks were steeped 
in feudalistic backward ideas. They were a group of para- 
sites worshiping clay gods and carved wooden statues. 
Under the pressure of the old Sangha system, they were 
unable to find any way to alter the dragging path of their 
fruitless life. Therefore T’ai Hsu used to say that my great 
ambition is to reorganize the Sangha and promoting the 
Right Faith Association for the lay Buddhists. At the 
earliest stage, T’ai Hsu’s plan for the reorganization of 
Sangha was to educate and train laymen and Buddhists to 
be the teachers of the monks through temples and monas- 
teries. He failed in his object and the devotees in Wu-han 
could not succeed in establishing the Wuchang Buddhist 
Institute for the above said purposes, In 1927, the idea of 
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reorganization of Sangha attained some success, but it was 
not able to face the new situation, T’ai Hsu therefore again 
made a thesis on the New System for the Buddhist Monks, 
but it was an abortive attempt owing to the opposition of 
the orthodox sect. In 1930, T'ai Hsu made a third attempt 
to establish the foundation of Buddhist monks, according to 
his plan. He wished to train 40,000 monks. There were 
three grades among those 40,000 monks, namely Bhikhus 
will be trained by 10,000 in number; they will have twelve 
years course on Buddhism—two years for the courses of 
rules and ceremonies; four years for ordinary courses and 
three years each for the higher courses and research work. 
There were 25,000 monks to be trained as professional 
monks to be appointed as preachers in the various institu- 
tions. The remaining 5,000 monks to be trained as senior 
monks or abbots. But all efforts made to carry out this 
plan was in vain ‘ 


In 1931, the late Dr. Tai Chi-tao, the then president of 
Examination Yuan who came to mount Chin Yun, where 
he discussed with T'ai Hsu problems concerning the educa- 
tion for Buddhists. Dr. Tai hoped that the Ven. T’ai Hsu 
should chose an important Buddhist learning centre to train 
monks, so that, the Buddhism in China might be developed 
in future. Dr. Tai Chi-tao’s idea was taken up by T’ai Hsu 
who made an attempt to found an institute for training the 
monks and lay disciples where they could attain а Boddhi- 
sattva-hood by taking twelve years courses of discipline, 
meditation and wisdom. During the Sino-Japanese wat. 
T’ai Hsu wished to establish such an institute at Kao Fong 
hills of Kwei-chow, but due to disorder of the place, his 
idea did not take shape. 
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It may be added that in 1928, Мт. Shuei Tu-bien, the 
then Minister of Home Affairs, who had proposed to convert 
all Buddhist temples into schools while Prof, Tai Sao-chiu 
of National Central University also made suggestion for 
utilising the monasterial properties for promotion of educa- 
tion. This had put before the National Conference of Edu- 
cation. The suggestion startled all Buddhist circles of 
China. There was no organization of Buddhists which 
could be consulted on this subject. In the month of May, 
1928, T’ai Hsu called an Assembly of Buddhists of all China 
in Shanghai, through which a national organization of Bud- 
dhists may be formed. Next month, Т'аі Hsu met President 
Chiang Kai-shek at T’ang Shan hills of Nanking, with Pre- 
sident Chiang’s patronage and sympathy, T’ai Hsu set up 
an organizing Centre for National Association of Buddhism 
at Vira Temple before he left for Europe in the month of 
August. Next year, T’ai Hsu returned to China from Ame- 
rica, he inaugurated the National Buddhist Association with 
its headquarters at Nanking and he himself elected as its 
first president. : 

Following the outbreak of Sino-Japanese war in 1936, 
the Buddhist monks, though exempted from military train- 
ing, were to take part in the various relief services. As a 
matter of fact, first-aid corps composed of young monks had 
been organized in Shanghai in 1936 under the auspices ot 
the National Buddhist Association of China of which Та; 
Hsu was the president. As soon as the Shanghai war broke 
out, the Buddhist first-aid corps were engaged in front line 
duties. After the fall of Nanking, T’ai Hsu was supervising 
the organization of Buddhist first-aid corps by the members 
of Right Faith Association of Hankow and also instructed 
the students of Sino-Tibetan Buddhist College of Chungking 
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to receive the first-aid training to go to the front. Such 
Buddhist organizations for the first-aid work won nation- 
wide recognition for the famous Golden Swastika first-aid 
corps. In the field of publicity, Buddhists have also left 
their mark. The Hai Chao Yin monthly founded by T’ai 
Hsu held the unique position of being the most influential 
of all Buddhists publications in China. He spared no etforts 
in strengthening the spirit of Chinese monks and in arous- 
ing the sympathies of foreign Buddhists towards China's 
cause. The National Buddhist Association founded by Tai 
Hsu was also moved to Chungking with the National Gov- 
ernment at the time. It was: located at Chang-an Temple 
where T’ai Hsu used to preaching the doctrines of Buddha. 

In 1945, T'ai Hsu saw the victory of China over Japan 
in Chungking. He then went back to Nanking and took 
charge of the Buddhist Reformation Committee as its chair- 
man, undertaking the task of reforming Chinese Buddhist 
and reorganizing the Chinese Sangha. In 1947. T’ai Hsu 
went to Ninpo of Chekiang province, at the request of the 
Buddhists there. He preached the disciplines of Buddhism 
at the Monastery of Prolongation Happiness and wrote three 
poems of his own to his lay disciple Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang. 
in which he explained how a pure mind was necessarily free 
from all defilement. On February 17, he went to Shanghai 
from Ninpo and resided at the Monastery of Jade Buddha. 
On the same day of the following month (March) he sud- 
denly passed away at the age of fifty-nine, leaving his task 
unfinished. After his body was burnt in the Monastery of 
Ocean Tide in Shanghai in accordance with Buddhist rites. 
his disciples sperit several days collecting relice of his body 
from among the ashes. 

When the National Government of China, heard of the 
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death of T’ai Hsu, it issued a mandate praising his contri- 
butions and mentioning in particular his services to the 
nation in general The mandate is given below:— - 

"Shih Т'аі Hsu who knew thoroughly on philosophical 
theories and his lofty ideas and the deed were pure and 
elevating. He had visited many places of the country as 
well as foreign lands in order to carry the light of Buddh- . 
ism to the people there, During the period of Sino-Japanese 
War, he had organized the Buddhist first-aid corps which 
was engaged in front line duties. His patriotic feeling should 
be praised and respected. It learnt with great regret.on his 
death. The mandate is thus being issued so that it may 
give distinction to his loyalty and scholarship." 

T’ai Hsu's life was full of glory. His heart was as vast 
and profound as the ocean. It would be needless to say 
that he was an ideal and godly man and one of the greatest 
authorities of Buddhism of the modern China, His works 
on Buddhism have been -collected and.edited into The 
Pitaka of T'ai Hsu Bodhisattva which consists twenty gene- 


ral subjects under the four pitakas in 7.000,000 words. Тће- 
following are the contents : 


The Pitaka of Bodhisattva T’ai Hsu :-— 
(1) Dharma-Pitaka : 


1. The General Doctrine of Buddha-Dharma; 

2. The Common Doctrine of the Five Vehicles (to the 
Karma-reward) ; 

3. The Common Doctrine of the Three Vehicles (which 
carrying living beings across Samsara to the shores 
of Nirvana); 

4. The Popular Doctrine of Mahayana; 


5. The Doctrines of Dharma-Nature and the Wisdom 
which beholds spiritual truth; 
6. The Doctrines of Dharmalansana and the Mere Cons- 
ciousness; 
7. The Doctrines of Dharma-Realm and Complete En- 
lightenment. 
(2) Vinaya Pitaka : 
۔‎ 1. The Explanations of Vinaya; 
2. The Proposals and Regulations; 
3. The Learning and the Deed. 
(3) Sastra-Pitaka : 
1. The Thesis of a Syllogism; 
2. The Thesis of a Syllogism on which a sect depends; 
3. The Thesis of Principles and their application; 
4. The Thesis on Branches of Buddhism. 
(4) Miscellaneous-Pitaka : 


1. Essays on Current Affairs; 

2. Reviews on Books; 

3. The Collections of Exchange of Writings; 
4, Lectures on Buddhism; 

5. The Collections of Articles: : 

6. Poetry. 

/ 'Today is the tenth anniversary of T'ai Hsu's Nirvana, 
So let us jointly celebrate and prostrate with veneration at 
the feet of the great Master, 

“Lives of great men all reminds us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footsteps on the sands of time.” 


и - —LONGFELLOW 
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The. Ven. T'ai Hsu in Paris (1928) 


THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 
AND ITS RECENT TENDENCIES 


1. The Origin of Buddhism.—The Buddhist doctrine as 
to Man and the Universe is universal and incontrovertible, 
being the result of what the Buddhas have realised and will 
continue to realise throughout the extent of time and space. 

Buddhism still exists to-day, and if it be diminished to 
the stature of a grain of sand, nevertheless it is the same 
doctrine that appeared in India more than two thousand 
years ago to the enlightened conscience of Sakya-Muni. 


For more than two thousand years this teaching has 
itself spread throughout the southern and eastern countries 
of Asia where it naturally met with certain transformations 
due to differences of climate, race, and custom. 

The essence of the Buddhist doctrine consists in an eter- 
nal, unlimited, and absolute conception of the spiritual and 
material phenomena of the Universe—that is, in a true con- 
ception of the Universe and of all living beings. It consi- 
ders that the principles underlying all phenomena are the 
same as those underlying the human personality, which is 
«ће 'spiritual body' of substance, This teaching should be 
brought to all who have the possibility in them of some 
day becoming Buddha, and who, by their perfectly enlight- 
ened conscience, are able to bring about the unity of sub- 
stance and create such ‘spiritual bodies’. 

Orthodox Buddhism does not agree with many of the 
later doctrines, which are limited in scope and far more 
arbitrary than the pure doctrine, : 
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The definition is taken from the Chinese texts of the 
Mahayana sutras, such as the Hua-Yen King or Buddha- 
Vatamsaka Sutra and the Fa-Hua King or Saddharmapun- 
darika Sutra of Asvaghosa, and from the commentaries of 
the Chinese School. 


2. The Evolution of Buddhism in India.—At the time of 
Sakya-Muni, the intellectual classes of India were absorbed 
in the search for the Atman or real self, and as a result 
had become egoistic, so Buddha was almost incapable of 
spreading the doctrine of the perfectly enlightened cons- 
cience. To have withheld his teaching however, would have 
gone against his desire to enlighten the world and awaken 
humanity, he, therefore, taught the doctrine of Hinayana or 
the Little Vehicle, more suited to the capacity of his hearers 
and answering the desire of the intellectual classes for libe- 
ration. 

This school developed the Indian form of Buddhism, 
and it still exists to-day in Ceylon and other of the southern 
countries of Asia. E 


At the same time, a few of the leading disciples such 
as Manjusri and Maitreya, received the true doctrine from 
Buddha himself. 


The Hinayana doctrine was developed in the Pali langu- 
age and for the first five centuries only the Sthavirah school 
made some headway. А 

' The discovery of the teachings of Maitreya, according to 
Nagarjuna, may be considered as the beginning of the 
Mahayana doctrine in India, but in organisation and practice 
it retained the forms of the Hinayana, and was never fully 
- developed in India. 
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More than a thousand years later the Hinayana school 
"fell into decadence, and as the Mahayana doctrine was not 
admitted by the Indian people, one of the most influential 
Brahmins of the time—Shankara, resuscitated the dying 
Vedic religion by borrowing from the Mahayana doctrine. 
The result was a renaissance of Brahminism which inspired 
the Mahayana Buddhists to found the Tantric school of 
Buddhism such as it exists to-day in Tibet and elsewhere. 


Then followed the decline of the Mahayana doctrine in 
India, so much so that orthodox Buddhism never became 
the basis of Indian thought as Buddha had desired. 


3. The Evolution of Buddhism in China.—Chinese Bud- 
dhism dates back to at least eighteen centuries. On account 
of its literature and the extent of its development, it is often 
considered as the second source of Buddhism. 


Japan, Korea, and Annam all received the doctrine 
from China, and the Thibetan school was also influenced by 
the Chinese doctrine. If China received the Mahayana and 
Hinayana doctrines directly from India, nevertheless, both 
of them took on some of the characteristies of Chinese civili- 
sation. x 


(1) The naturalist philosophy of Laotze and Chuang-tzu 
prepared the Buddhist character to a simple and disinterest- 
ed way of life, greatly facilitating the development of such 
school as San-luen-Tsong, Tien-T'ai Tsong, and Hua-Yen 
Tsong. 


R (2) The humanitarian philosophy of Confucius and 
Mencius developed the social virtues and opened a way 10 
the understanding of the Bodhisattva doctrine, 
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This is the principle of. the Schools of Nan-Shan Lu 
Tsong, Chan-Tsong, Tien-T'ai Tsong, and. Hua-Yen Tsong, 
which combined the principles of the Mahayana and Hina- 
yana doctrines. ٦ 

(3) Based on the traditions of the Chinese people, 
which are—a love of life, fear of death, worship of the gods, 
respect of ancestors and the search for happiness—a popu- 
lar form of Buddhism was developed which is to be found 
to-day in such schools as Mi-Tsong, Tsing T'ou Tsong, and 
the Tantric form of belief. This popular form of Buddhism 
is all that Europeans have been able to study until now. 


(4) On the other hand, the elite in China has always 
risen to the majestic heights of the true doctrine. Initiated 
to the law of Dharma, it has always possessed a direct and 
spontaneous perception of the enlightened conscience of 
Sakya-Muni, and in this way acquired an eternal an un- 
limited conception of all phenomena. а 


Like Buddha himself its object is to become fully en- 
lightened and by a study of the sacred literatures come to 
explain the real signification of the Universe. 


If pure Buddhism has existed in China since the time 
of Sakya-Muni, this is because the essential doctrine was 
understood from the very first. During the great periods 
of the Tang and Sung dynasties, the learned Chinese of the 
Confucian and Taoist schools gave themselves up to the 
study of the Dhyana doctrine, Afterwards they returned to 
their respective schools and founded, on the one hand, the 
doctrine of the ‘Parallel Cults of Soul and Body’ and on the 
other, the philosophy of Li-Hsueh or Rationalism, which 
flourished during the Sung and Ming dynasties. In this way 
the Dhyana school, which is the most original of the Chinese 
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schools of Buddhism, from the time of the Tang dynasty, 
‘came to be one of the essential characters of Chinese 
thought. 

In Japan, Buddhism was derived from China, but the 
mythological cult of ancestors being itself a religion pre- 
vented it from becoming universal. 


The only forms of Buddhism accepted by Japan were 
those of the Tsing-T’ao-Tsong the Pi Mi-Tsong, and the 
Shingon schools, the Tsing-t’ou Chen Tsong, Tai Mi Tsong, 


and Zeien-Tsong schools being created by the Japanese 
themselves. 


The symbols of the Sun and Lotus were blended, and 
a fusion of Buddhism and national tradition brought about. 
Although many changes have taken place in the last thirty 
years they for the most part consist in the adoption of 
Christian forms of religious organisation and in the popu- 
larizing of Buddhism by a study of its history. | 


For this reason Japan cannot be considered as a centre 
of Buddhism in its universal form. 


4. The three Centres of Contemporary Buddhism.—After 
a thousand years Indian Buddhism successively oppressed 
by Brahmanism and Mohammedanism disappeared from 
the land of its birth, and although many of the sacred Sans- 
krit texts are preserved in Nepal, nevertheless it cannot be 
considered as a centre of study or pilgrimage. 


A branch of the Hinayana school was introduced 
into Ceylon through the Pali language in the time of 
Asoka, where it has flourished ever since. It is now the 
centre of Buddhism for Burma and Siam etc. and the source 
at which Western scholars have studied Buddhism. 
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To-day the Buddhist priests of Ceylon are trying to» 
restore the crumbling ruins of their religion and carry their: 
preaching as far as London. It is to be regretted however, 
that this form of Buddhism, which is derived from the: 
Hinayana school, has never been able to enlarge its views: 
to the full scope of the Mahayana doctrine. 


The second centre is Tibet. Since the foundation of 
Red Lamaism by Padma-Sambhara, and Yellow Lamaism- 
by Tsong-Kha-Pa, Tibet has been the Buddhist centre for- 
Mongolia and Mandchuria (the present North-Eeastern Pro- 
vinces of China). The original Mahayana texts were рге- 
served in Tibet and the doctrines of the Tantric school and 
the Mahayana schools can be considered as relatively com— 
plete. 

Tibetan Buddhism however ignores the Hinayana doc- 
trine, and is limited to the Tantric school which shows traces- 
of Brahminism. 


Moreover, this school absorbed many of the religious: 
beliefs in Tibet, such as the Bon Bon religion—a form of 
demonology, so that the pure doctrine has unfortunately 
been obscured. 


The third centre is China, whose sphere of influence is: 
Japan and Korea. 


Chinese Buddhism began by a continuous series of 
translations which lasted for several centuries. The great 
Buddhist apostles, who visited China by land and sea, 
brought with them the sacred writings in Sanskrit and’ 
Pali, which they translated and expounded. Later on, Chi- 
nese Buddhists such as, Fa Hian, Hsuan-tsang, Yi-Psing 
Sung-Yun and Wu-K’ong, went to India by different routes, 
where they remained and explored the country from опе 
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‘end to the other. They then returned to China with further | 


‘texts which were translated and explained. 

In this way China received all the Buddhist doctrines 
‘that existed in India, the Mahayana as well as the Hinayana 
and the Tantric doctrine. 

From this moment Chinese Buddhism began to develop. 
During the Wei and Tang dynasties thirteen great schools 
‘existed, and the Dhyana school, which taught the full 
meaning of enlightenment came to represent the funda- 
mental spirit of Buddhism. 

From the development of the teachings of Dharmakara 

and Vasubandhu and the assimilation of the Mahayana and 
Hinayana doctrines the Tien-Tai and Hua-Yen doctrines 
-arose. 
Although Chinese Buddhism shows signs of decline 
during the last few centuries, nevertheless, the foundations 
are unshaken, and with the collaboration of Ceylon and 
"Tibet it should be possible to create a world-wide centre. 


5. My Work on Buddhism.—For more than twenty 
years I have studied the Buddhist doctrines and I think, I 
may say to-day that I have come to fully realise the teach- 
ing of Buddha. That there exist many different schools of 
"Buddhism, as well as other religious, .philosophical and 
scientific beliefs does not discourage me. Since after a pro- 

` found study of all these forms of thought I have been able 
to grasp the real value of Buddhism, which, so far has been 


limited by certain prejudices and unable to spread through-: 


out the world. Mechanical progress has brought all parts 
. of the world into closer contact and civilisation tends to be- 
‘come more and more uniform, 
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It is very necessary then, that the Buddhist doctrine,, 
which is fully capable of uniting all the existing forms of. 
civilisation should spread throughout the world so that it.» 
may become a compass, as it were, for the human mind. 


Buddhist texts, which hitherto were only studied by 
priests and hermits, are now in the hands of students, anc. 
chairs of Buddhism, which were only to be found in temples. 
or monasteries are now organised by national and pro- 
vincial authorities. 


Doctrines which had once nothing in common with. 
the customs and habits of society have now become the. 
rules of conduct for many a community, and the priests who: 
formerly lived in retirement are now to be found preaching, 
all over the country. A survey of Chinese Buddhism to-day: 
will very soon reveal such changes. 


We are'living in an epoch when all nations are becom- 
ing more and more inter-dependent and this itself should. 
suffice to show that in reality Humanity is a whole. 


To help others, is to help oneself, and to hurt others is. 
to do oneself double injury, as yet, we find all nations to- 
day living in mutual distrust and preparing for war under 
cover of apparent peace. Such a policy is not only inhu- 
man, it also shows a lack of intelligence. 3 


Му humble desire is to teach the Buddhist doctrine in а 
way that will help to eliminate these abnormal desires and 
enlighten the world. The Buddhist doctrine alone can make: 
us abandon the false conception that life is necessarily based 
on struggle and competition, and bring us to adopt a policy 
of mutual aid by which we can attain to lasting peace. 
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Recent tendencies in Buddhism may be resumed as 
follows : 

A. The Buddhism of Life.—After taking into considera- 
tion the differences existing between the Orient and the 
Occident we have to bring about the adoption of the ten 
Buddhist precepts and carry out the good deeds which are 
so essential to life, developing them in such a way that so- 
«ciety may be organised and disciplined according to the 
‘Mahayana doctrine. Then we must discover and strengthen 
our hidden qualities in keeping with the doctrine of the 
"Ten Stations’ until by degrees we have reached the perfect 
happiness of enlightenment. 


B. Scientific Buddhism.—By experimental induction 
‘and theoretical deduction we have to make an impartial and 
objective study of all phenomena and correct all errors like- 
Лу to arise from superstition or arbitrary reasoning, and by 
pointing out the relative character of all beings reveal the 
:ѕесгеіѕ of Nature and contribute to the material progress of 
‘the world. Such are the merits of modern science. 


Science however, has never been able to perfectly 
"understand the Universe and is always living on hypotheses. 
As can be shown, Buddhism is the only religion which does 


not contradict scientific truth, but rather confirms it, and. 


` on more than one subject can furnish a point of departure. 
In this way, the incomplete character of Science is over- 
'come and its progress guaranteed, "Therefore, we have to 
constitute a scientific Buddhism which will be the highest 
E of belief of which the intellectual world is cap- 
able. 


C. Conscious Buddhism.—Buddhism being a complete 
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conception of the world, it is possible for Science and Phi- 
losophy to be brought into harmony with its different doc- 
trines. Science and Philosophy however, are based on the 
senses, whereas Buddhism is born from a profound know- 
ledge of the Conscience. Although the personal faculties 
and particular mental powers. of each one of us differs, 
nevertheless, in every case such a direct perception must 
necessarily represent the truth of the Universe. 


For this reason it is difficult to discover the truth of 
Buddhism in the theories and innumerable works that have 
been written on the subject. "To grasp it we must first of all 
open our heart after the manner of Buddha; it is enough 
if we have glimpsed the truth for an instant, and although 
we cannot expect to attain to perfect enlightenment at once, 
nevertheless, we shall have the consolation of never again 
falling into an inferno of darkness. To acquire this faith 
we must practice conscious Buddhism. 


D. Universal Buddhism.—The Orient has a civilisation 
which tends to develop the sentiments, -and Western me- 
thods of life tend to develop the Reason. An effort has 
often been made to bring these two tendencies into har- 
mony, but prejudices of one kind or other have hitherto 
prevented this. 


Let us take the case of philosophy. On the one hand 
we have experimental philosophy, and on the other, pure 
metaphysics. The results of experimental philosophy al- 
though exact are not constant, and require to be completed 
‘by metaphysics. Neither the one nor the other can ever 
reach perfect stability and so the problem will never find a 
solution. 
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If we cannot eliminate the obstacles that separate these 
two great tendencies how can we expect to bring 2 about the 
unity of the human race? 


Buddhism shows that in developing the sentiments we 
develop the reason, and vice-versa. By means of the dis- 
ciplined intelligence, which masters all the elements of 
differentiation, we have to prove by experience the abso- 
lute stability of metaphysics, and by our intellectual intui- 
tion resolve in a purely abstract way the relative exactness 
of experimental philosophy. In this way we shall arrive at 
a definite solution of the problem. 


Buddhism then, is the crucible in which we can realise 
the fusion of these two main tendencies of civilisation, and 
the result will be a universal civilisation and a universal 
philosophy. 

Such are the new tendencies of Buddhism, and in order 
that we may realise many of these conceptions, we have 
drawn up a project for an International Buddhist Univer- 
sity. We trust that all who sympathize with us will join in 
our endeavours. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHINESE BUDDHISM 


The Buddhist doctrine teaches that the Universe is end- 
less, incalculable and has never had a beginning. 

The atoms which go to compose it have always existed, 
whether manifested or not, and all of them contain the 
possibilities of conscious life. 5 | 

All that exists is bound up with the law of cause and 
effect, which is the fundamental law of life, although most 
men would seem to ignore it. 

The Universe is a reservoir of forces constantly mani- 
festing themselves through this chain of cause and effect, 
and their variations are infinite, as can be seen in the follow- 
ing diagram. 

Conscious life may be divided into four‏ ود 
О ; great periods, which endlessly repeat them-‏ 
А р selves upon а circle. А to С, represents the‏ 
с manifestation of physical life, ?‏ 

A is the conception. 

B is life. 

C is death. 

From C to A life is manifested on another plane, D is 
the middle point, and C to D, represents the ascent to this 
higher plane while D to A is the direction of reincarnation. 

. The elements that compose the life of the body are in 
course of time decomposed, until they again enter into the 
composition of another form, and so on ad infinitum. 
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This operation may be divided into four periods : 


B A formation of the body. 


A () C B life. 


D C decomposition. 


From C to D, matter is in a state of repose, and from 
D to A the elements are reconstituted, the movement conti- 
nuing in this way ʻa A infinitum’. 

Thus we see how life is continuous, not only for the 
body, but also for the spirit, since all things being in a state 
of evolution are subject to the law of causality. Here we 
ought to observe that there are certain boundaries separat- 
ing the mineral from the vegetable kingdom, and the animal 
world from the human. Р و‎ 

We have по time to go into the first of these distinctions. 
but will touch for a moment upon the second. 

All animals evolve by degress, until eventually they 
reach the level of human consciousness, and if we wish to 
maintain our superiority we must retain our dignity and 
all those qualities which distinguish us from animals. 


It is only by following the principles of the Buddhist 
doctrine that humanity can remain on the higher planes of 
existence. 

Unfortunately, it is by legion that human souls become 
reincarnated in animal forms, and it is only when Buddh- 
ism will have been universally accepted and understood 
that’man will come to surpass himself and enter on to the 
higher planes of existence. 

To this end, we ought to develop sympathy and com- 
passion for every living being that has entered the tide of 
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evolution, and being aware of the dangers that beset us we 
should never allow our conscience to be darkened until we 
descend to the animal level of existence. 

All human egos are bound together by bonds of sym- 
pathy, and each of them radiates a subtle personal influence 
which reaches all those who .can respond to it. 

In this way sympathetic and unsympathetic currents are 
established. Every particle of matter possesses this pro- 
perty and it is this cohesive force which creates all exe 
different forms which we perceive. 

This relation of one particle to another, of one soul to 
another leaves its trace until the day of perfect union. : 

Every one of the innumerable souls scattered through- 
out the universe tends toward a definite goal, passing 
through an infinite variety of stages, which have neither 
beginning nor end. These stages may be compared to 
sheaves placed parallel one another, and springing from an 
infinitude of Unconsciousness toward an infinitude of Con- 
sciousness and it is but an insignificant part of this perpe- 
tual process that we glimpse. 

In every ego there are two principle tendencies, which 
in Chinese are described as the vertical and the horizontal. 
The first, are subjective movements which spring like sparks 
from the heart of a fire, whereas the horizontal movements 
take their source in the world without, and may be com- 
pared to arrows directed from the external world toward 
the body. Тһе uncertain character of human nature arises 
from these two tendencies; since there is a perpetual con- 
flict between our superficial desires and the deeper self 
which reacts to them. So long as we fail to impose our 
higher faculties and eliminate this conflict by suppressing the 
illusions of the senses we shall suffer. , 
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All of us have a tendency to be guided by impulses 
which have their source in the external world, since it is 
always easier to drift along with the tide of our impressions. 

This activity of the objective mind should be brought 
under control and used as a foundation of our higher self, 
for the senses are nothing more than the organs of our 
higher nature and should never be allowed to act inde- 
pendently. By identifying ourselves with the body, we have 
lost sight of the truth, with the result that on all sides 
fierce struggles have arisen as the result of our egoism. 


Parties are formed for the defence of common interests, 
so that the whole world may be said to be composed of 
coalitions of all sorts, which are always on the alert, and 
whose object it is to use every possible means to suppress 
their rivals. 

To injure others with a view to profit oneself is to do 
ourselves double harm, since we аге all one in our spiritual 
essence. If we are the victims of pride and unhappiness 
this is simply because we are anchored in the narrow limits 
of our egoism, and ignore the law of existence and the link 
that unites our lives with that of every living being. 

Our narrow egoistic desires are at the root of all these 
Eternal quarrels and discords which beset our life. 

The Buddhist doctrine springs from the heart of life 
itself, and by its union of Science and Morality throws light 
on the deepest truths of existence, and guides and assists 
us: in our evolution, 

It teaches us, that besides ourselves, there is an infinite 
number of souls who have evolved through endless reincar- 
nations. АП these souls, whether they turn towards good 
or evil, are constantly changing their direction. As we 


Cee 


have already remarked, every ego has, at one time or ап- 
other, had relations with all that exists whether for good or 
evil, all these states being linked together according to the 
law of causality-Karma. 

By a gradual evolution, due їо ће development of the 
inner life, we come to control ourselves, until, at last, we 
enter on the steep and rocky way that leads to Nirvana 
where we will be freed from the uncertainties and illusions 
of this life. 

Buddhism, is not, as is sometimes supposed, a mere 
collection of dogmas, but the enunciation of one of the great 
principles of the Universe, which is inherent in every 
nature, and which, sooner or later, everyone of us must 
discover for himself. 

Every particle of matter contains this principle and it 
will be a day of crowning victory, when each has discover- 
ed within himself the light that will one day illuminate the 
whole world. 


According to the teaching of Buddha, we are all des- 
tined to become Buddhas, sooner or later, and our one ob- 
ject in life should be to reach this perfect enlightenment, 
by avoiding the stormy oceans of passion and desire.and 
by breaking down the walls that separate us from the world. 

This remarkable doctrine, which leads to such a great 
height induced the Oriental people to give themselves up to 
the study of Buddhism. 


From the beginning the doctrine was in many ways 
disfigured and at last split up into two great schools, the 
Mahayana and the Hinayana, known.as the Great Vehicle 


and the Little Vehicle. . 
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The Mahayana doctrine or Great Vehicle constitutes. the 
true teaching of Buddha, but must be considered as in- 
accessible to the great majority of men, since it is necessary. 
to have entered a very high state of moral elevation before 
we can follow this path. 2 

By the power of enlightenment а Buddha can always. 
escape the miseries of reincarnation, and yet, by his com- 
passion for all who suffer and are plunged in darkness and. 
ignorance, he often prefers to return to the world to rescue 
humanity. 

.. We should refrain from developing certain physical or 
psychic centres with а view to entering the world of the 
invisible. First of all we have to develop the moral charac- 
ter, detach ourselves from the denser bodies of desire, and 
learn to open the inner eye of the mind. 

- The Buddhist doctrine therefore lies in its conception 
of the unity of existence and the continuity of life. 

Buddha, is not a supernatural but a superhuman being 
who has realised the truth of all existence, and having 
conformed his life to it, incites us by his compassion to do 
likewise. 

The Western peoples are so impressed by the dis- 
coveries of Science, that they have come to look to it as a 
solution for every problem. 

If Science has opened the minds of men, it is very far 
from analysing the mysterious principles of life itself. It 
can never take the place of Metaphysics, of which it is only 
an organ. How can the contents ever come to hold the 
container ? 

. . This extraordinary progress which Science has shown 
in recent years will be all the more valuable to Metaphy- 
sics which can explain everything. 
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Astronomy, physics, mathematics, chemistry, natural 
history, etc., can all be explained by Buddhism, which has 
very much to reveal to scientists, and this union of Science 
and Buddhism is what we most desire. 

In the West you know all the objective truth that 
Science has revealed, we in the East know all the principles 
behind the phenomenon, we theréfore invite you to join us 
in the sacred task of uniting body and spirit. 


SCIENCE AND BUDDHISM 


-To-day we frequently meet with persons who are doubt- 
ful as to the benefits of Science on the ground that it is only 
interested in the creation of destructive instruments. On 
the other hand, there are those who tell us that 1t is the 
source of all the wonders of our material civilisation and 
the greatness of the modern world, Although there is much 
to be said on behalf of both these views, nevertheless the 
last War would in many ways seem, to confirm the first 
opinion. The validity of this point of view however depends 
largely upon the application to which Science is put. 


When its methods are accurate, cautious, and thorough, 
then it can be considered to be irreproachable. Scientific 
methods may, for the most part, be classified into six cate- 
gories. 


(1) The application of knowledge to a particular sphere, 
i. e., specialised knowledge. From this specialisation we can 
acquire new systems of scientific research, as in the case 
of psychology, where one is mainly concerned with the how 
and wherefore of mental phenomena, 


Physics treat of the Jaws of matter and energy. Physio- 
logy deals with the different organs of the body, such as the 
respiratory, digestive, and circulatory organs and treats of 
their functions in a systematic way. Classification and spe- 
cialisation then, are the methods which Science employs to 
avoid chaos and disorder, and in fact. are the first steps in 
any science. 
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(2) Where an object has to be closely studied with a 
view to making a discovery or an invention, we have to 
employ observation. This SERED forms the second 
step. 

(3) When EEN aE have been observed the 
next step will be to ascertain more clearly the nature and 
utility of the object under study, and our observations have 
to be verified in certain definite ways. 


(4) These observations having been verified it will be 
then possible to draw up an hypothesis and make experi- 
ments. 

(5) After such observations and experiments have Been 
made, the scientist must again verify his observations by 
repeating his experiments. · For instance. if he sees а rain- 
bow, after the fall of a shower, and supposes that it is due 
to the refraction of the sun’s rays, he will have to approach 
it and verify if this is 50. When one observation is not 
enough, he will have to repeat the process a second and a 
third time and continue again and neem until he is certain 
of his judgment. · 

(6) When all these Samana have been carried out 
with the same result, then this result can be accepted as a 
scientific law. Nevertheless, even when a definite judg- 
ment has thus been formed, it can later on be controlled by 
other scientists of another epoch, and in the light of fresh 
discoveries replaced by a more up to date theory. It is only 
after such processes have been gone through that we can 
hope to eliminate all error and establish the truth. 


Scientists who strive: to reach Truth in order to en- 
lighten the world should be held in the utmost esteem. АП 
scientists however have one shortcoming, and that is to hold 


that their scientific processes are the only way to Truth. 
In short, they completely ignore the Buddhist doctrine that 
all such processes only lead to apparent Truth, 


Scientific knowledge has enabled us to charter and 
divide the world into separate spheres. In the early days 
astronomical ideas were based on the theory that the Earth 
was the centre of our little universe, until Copernicus dis- 
covered the solar system, and later on Herschel detected the 
eight planets and the myriads of fixed stars. Then Newton 
came forward with his law of Gravitation, and Darwin 
formulated his principle of Evolution. The first inferred, 
from the fall of an apple, that there must be gravitation, 
the second; argued that since the amoeba had developect 
into certain forms of animal life, the lower animal might 
likewise evolve into the higher, and that the ape was our 
ancestor. 


: Scientific knowledge can prove and postulate the Bud- 


dhist doctrine, but it cannot ascertain the realities of the 
Buddhist doctrine. : 


Scientific discoveries have brought about a certain 
doubt as to religious evidence, The old gods and religions 
seem to have been shaken on account of the influence of 
science, and religious doctrines have no longer any defence, 
and the world at large seems fo be handed over to the 
tyranny of the machine and all those monstrous powers to 
which Science has given birth. ur. | 

Buddhism, takes quite a different point of view. It 
holds that Science does not go far enough into the mysteries 
of Nature, and that if she went further the Buddhist doc- 
trine would be even more evident. The truths contained in 
the Buddhist doctrine concerning the real nature of the 
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Universe would greatly help Science and tend to bring. 
about a union between Science and Buddhism. · 


Let us take Astronomy, for instance, In ancient times. 
we only knew the heavens above consisting of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and the earth beneath, consisting of the: 
mountain, rivers and woods, with humanity in between. In 
the West, Greek and Christian philosophers put forward the: 
theory that the earth was the centre of the solar system, 
and continued to base all their scientific theories on this. 
foundation until Copernicus discovered the solar system. 
To-day, there are those who consider that there is no centre: 
to the Universe, and that space is filled with an infinite 
number of fixed stars balancing and counterbalancing опе: 
another without any master control, so that the theory of 
fixed astral centres has to be abandoned. 


This.only confirms the saying of the Buddhist Sutra: 
that “Space is endless and the number of worlds is infinite; 
for all are in mutual counterpoise like a network of innu- 
merable beads” And again “The world is maintained on a: 
‘wind wheel’ (axis) which is suspended in a vast and empty 
space". These facts which are recognized by Science, are 
a point of contact between science and the Buddhist doc- 
trine. 


To-day the microscope has revealed to us that in every 
drop of water there are countless numbers of microbes, and 
in the Inner Canon we are told that “In a single drop of 
water Buddha can behold eighty four thousand microbes”? a 
fact which I recognized many years ago with a high power: 
microscope in Prof. Yang Jens laboratory in Nanking. This 
may be considered as a second point of contact. Darwin: 
traces the evolutionary developmtnt of man back to the 
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‘ape and to still lower forms of life, and although there is 
‘Some difference between this theory and the Buddhist doc- 
trine which shows that “all life emerges from a certain 
‘concentration of matter in the form of a nucleus” both of 
these statements enunciate a law of change, which is inhe- 
rent in all forms of life. The physiologist tells us that the 
Ђоду is composed of circulatory organs and that the entire 
mass 15 a concentration of innumerable cells growing into 
and. supporting life. Let us compare this with what the 
| ‘Sutra tells us “Consider the body as a concentration of 
microbes” and in speaking of the beginnings of life we read 
“Life rises from a nucleus body of microbes”, This ‘nucleus 
body’ certainly coincides with what the scientists call cells. 
The materialist tells us that Nature is composed of solids, 
liquids and gases, and the Sutra speaks of four great forms 
—solids, liquids, wind and fire, the combination of wind and 
fire producing all such energies as electricity light, heat, etc. 


Such points of contact should suffice, 


. АП these statements were to be found in the Buddhist 
Sutra twenty-five centuries ago, before any such scientific 
discoveries had been made and before anyone spoke of 
them in any way whatsoever. From this it is evident that 
the more Science advances the more it will be welcome 
to Buddhism. 


, ~The above indicates the first steps in the Buddhist doc- 
trine or dharma, the next steps are those of illustration. 

` (a) By means of superstition. Мої everyone can be ex- 
pected to understand all the laws of the doctrinal sphere. 
For this reason it is necessary to use the term ‘Nature’ in 
accordance with peoples beliefs or superstitions which may 
mot be accurate in relation to actual facts, Illustrations and. 


suppositions therefore are necessarily used in line with pre- 
valent ideas or superstitious beliefs. Such.was the case im 
great part during the time when Buddha carried out his. 
Preaching. - 

(b) By Expediency.—He who has attained to "Supreme; 
absolute and universal perception" must have a real under- 
standing of things which allows him to utilize worldly cus- 
toms manners and languages so as to give various expres- 
sions to what he wishes to propagate, و‎ 

Even though a person be endowed with the wisdom of 
Buddha himself, there are instances where ordinary human 
thought cannot fathom the depths, where language itself is: 
inadequate, and where it is necessary to resort to expedients 
by the use of illustrations which are nearer to ordinary life. 

Comparison in this case is used to establish certain 
principles. When comparison is incorrect we shall have- 
false inference and if correct, it will give us true inference. 

Science principally relies on this method. The Sutra 
says—How does the disciple seek the wisdom of Buddha 2 
By the five ways of enlightenment—language, logic, art, 
philosophy, and the Science, 

By the use of such scientific methods the Buddhist 
scholar is aided in his research, When we go beyond these 
methods we find that Science is unable to grasp the reality 
of the Buddhist doctrine. The reality of the Buddhist doc: 
trine is only to be grasped by those who are in the sphere 
of supreme and universal perception, in which they can be- 
hold the true nature of the Universe. But for this they 
must have attained the wisdom of Buddha himself, and it 
is not by the use of science or logic that we can expect to 
acquire such wisdom. Science therefore is only a stepping 
stone in such matters. й 
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The scientist claims that scientifie knowledge is the 
"whole truth and stops there, in this he resembles the blind 
man who after examining the body of an elephant, declared 
‘the ear to be a fan, and the tail a broom. If we compare 
‘the elephant and all the organs of its body to the Universe, 
then the blind man may be compared to the Scientist who 
‘has never realised an absolute, universal, perception of the 
universe. Us 


Scientific methods ‘ean only corroborate the Buddhist 

doctrine, they can never advance beyond it. 

.Here we must refer to two deeply rooted superstitions. 

(a) The Superstition of God or the Restriction of the 
‘Ego.—The Ego, or Spiritual Self, known as God is in reality 
а superstition. The Mahayana doctrine is free from this 
restriction since it holds that this corporeal form of ours is 
"born from causality and harmony and destroyed or carried 
‘on like any other illusion of the Unreal. It may be com- 
‘pared to the interchangeability of the five colours in the 
flame which flicker to and fro in constant change. 

(b) The Superstition of Reality.—To the Materialist, 
Reality is Matter. It may also be defined as Law. Тһе 
materialists’ theory reduces all Nature to matter, which is 
a combination of simple elements which, in their turn, are 
again reduced to atoms or electrons. This theory has now 
given way to the dynamic conception in which everything 
15 reduced to energy or movement, so that our whole con- 
ception of matter is likely to be changed, since energy is 
'something which is not accessible to the eye or ear. In this 
"way Scientific thought is more and more evolving in ассога- 
ance with the Buddhist doctrine, and tends more and more 
‘to confirm the principles of the Inner Canon. It is only 
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after the Buddhisattva has been convinced of the truth of 
these methods however that Science can be trusted to ob- 
serve the effects of different emotional processes on the 
understanding. 

The Saddharma Pundarika Sutra tells us that expedi- 
ents may.be used to convince the multitude, and in many 
of the other Sutras we find that every subject is fully dis- 
cussed in a manner surpassing that of Science. 


Science therefore, can never be the main support of 
Buddhism although it may act as a valuable auxiliary and 
much may be expected from uniting the two methods of in- 
vestigation. 

The principles of Buddhism however may enable us to 
overcome the restriction of the ego and the law and enable 
us to enter the realm of perfect wisdom. Those who reach 
this enlightenment are like the blind man, whose vision is 
suddenly restored, so that he can see clearly and distinctly 
all that is around him. 

‘The scientist however, is constantly trying to improve 
his instruments rather than to perfect his inner vision, this 
is like depending on our bodily senses. 


The main principles of the Buddhist doctrine therefore 
are excel-scientific and sweep away all the false conclusions 
at which Science has arrived, otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to overcome ignorance and attain enlightenment. 


If life however were founded on the six paramitas— 
the six perfect virtues of the Boddhisattvas, and these in 
turn, were realised to be in accordance with scientific re- 
search, then we might hope to enter into the pure realms 
of Buddha and emerge from the chaos of fire and brimstone 
into which we have fallen. 


PHILOSOPHY AND BUDDHISM 


Philosophy covers such a wide field and has such a vast 
store of material that even when dealing with a specific 
branch or phase of it much confusion is likely to arise. To 
discuss any one philosophical theory at length would take 
too much time, and such works as the Tripitaka or Three 
Basket Canon, and the Sutras, are very voluminous since 
those possessed by the libraries of China, India, Ceylon, 
Japan and Korea total some 30,000 volumes. 

In the Buddhist Institute at Wuchang in China, six or 
seven professors have been engaged for the past three years 
in analysing and explaining some of these works. But after 
all their efforts have only succeeded in drawing up a general 
outline of these principles. , 

It is impossible to know every drop of water separately, 
yet if we could distinguish the characteristics of each we 
would see that it has a bearing in the composition of ће 
whole world. The Sutra says—“‘When an atom has been 
broken open it is possible to produce three million Sutras 
from it, and if these are well understood they must inspire 
us." 

In China philosophy is expressed by the term Ming-che 
(Enlightenment) or Sheng-che (sacred enlightenment). 

European philosophy was derived from the Greeks, 
who, in the early stages of their civilisation thirsted for 
truth. Long periods of peace and prosperity enabled them 
to satisfy their desire for intellectual pursüits and the study 
of social ideals. 
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Everywhere they groüped themselves together for the 
purpose of enjoying philosophica] discussion and in this way 
came to found the Academic school of philosophy. 

Athens was at that time, not only the political, but also 
the scholastic centre of the West, where students and philo- 
sophers lived together, to enquire into the nature of the: 
Universe and the origin of things, In this Way a separate 
class came to be formed, different from the throng, who 
were only interested in solving the commonplace problems 
of food and clothing. These philosophical societies of An- 
cient Greece may be compared to the Chinese scholars of 
the Chou Dynasty whose pursuit of Science and naturalism 
gave rise to the famous metaphysical schools of the Yi- 
King, to Lao-tze and Chuang-tzu, and later to the Rationalist 
schools of the Sung and Ming Dynasties. 

In India the number of philosophical schools was even 
greater, and yet, despite their variety, they resembled one 
another and may be said to approach the ideas of Western 
philosophy. 

Philosophy, then, may be defined in terms of metaphy- 
sies, science, theology, logic, or as a ‘love of wisdom’. 

History of Philosophy.—In order to make an historical С 

survey of Philosophy, we must divide it into three main 
branches. 1. Indian, 2. Chinese, 3.. Western, These three 
branches are not necessarily derived from the same source. 
When we come to make a special study of the principles 
of each we find that their theories are by no means the 
same. ; 
-For the present however we will not deal with Chinese 
or Indian philosophy, but confine ourselves to a brief sum- 
mary of Western philosophy, which we may classify into 
three periods—Ancient, Modern, and Contemporary. 
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Ancient Philosophy.—Ancient Greek philosophy can be 
traced back to a study of Nature and natural phenomena. 
There were those who thought that since water can change 
into ice or into clouds that it must be the noumenon of all 
creation. Later came those who declared that the Noume- 
non was fire, since fire can be applied to an even greater 
number of phenomena. These theories were followed by 
others which culminated in the belief that the Universe 
was composed of fire, air and water in a state of perpetual 
combination and disintegration, Later on the Sophists re- 
futed these beliefs and put forward the theory that the 
source of all things was quantity. According to them the 
noumenon was something quite different from the idea 
which the materialist philosophers held. Controversy fol- 
lowed and another group came forward with the idea that 
the individual himself is the noumenon and that all else is 
nothing but sensation. According to them it was the sense 
of sight that perceived whether an object was long, short, 
round, or square. In this way subjective sensation became 
the noumenon of the universe, philosophers seemed to have 
found all they had sought for and their attitude toward 
social questions became altogether negative. It was at this 
moment that the great Socrates came forward and upset all 
these theories. To begin, he sought to bring unity and har- 
mony into thought, on the one hand making a close study of 
Nature, and on the other applying the results to moral con- 
duct. In this way he hoped to attain his goal. 


From his influence, which was felt by all the thinkers 
of his time, arose the schools of Aristotle and Plato. The 
philosophy of Aristotle was one of the most comprehensive 
that has ever existed comprising all sciences and forms of 
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intellectual activity as may be seen from the following divi- 
sions. 


The First Cause. 
Metaphysics .. Physics. 
Logic. 
Psychology, etc. 
Ethics. 
Economics .. Economics. 
Political Science, etc, 
Poetry. | 
Art .. .. Rhetoric. 
Sculpture, etc. 


"The First Cause" is an expression that was handed 
down to us from Plato, and can be studied to the full in the 
Christian science of Theology (the science of God). 

Plato and Aristotle used this expression to define the 
first cause of motion and attraction which was at the origin 
of creation, and never mention the term in reference to a 
Creator. The doctrine that fire, air, and water, constituted 
the noumenon was по longer held, The definition of ‘a first 
cause' is to be found in the work of Plato himself, and is 
spoken of as conception, meaning a conception of things that 
goes beyond sensation. Our sensations are based upon this 
faculty of ‘conception’, which is the source of all our know- 
ledge. 


This ancient philosophy of the West, is comprised in 
the work of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and if the politi- 
cal and ethical institutions of Rome were more imposing 


their spirit was that of Ancient Cresen, which is in some 
ways indestructible. 
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Modern Philosophy.—After the introduction of Greek 


philosophy into Rome, the Roman Empire reached its Gold-. 


en Age, but as soon as the Christian church began to wield 
absolute power Greek philosophy lost its influence and be- 
came more or less a handmaid to Christianity. The same 
sort of phenomenon appeared in China during the Han Dy- 


nasty, when the Emperor Wu made Confucianism the reign- . 


ing doctrine, and the other philosophies of the Chow period 
became mere adjuncts. With the setting in of the Renais- 
sance and the 16th and 17th centuries the methods of theo- 
logical study underwent a change. Scholars realised that 
it was futile to attempt to explain the mysteries of philo- 
sophy by the Bible and the canonical books. They declared 
that Philosophy was something quite apart from Christian- 
ity something concerned exclusively with philosophical re- 
search. Each of the great philosophers of the epoch put 
forward his own theory which developed into tHe three well 
known Schools. 


'The Continental School according to Descartes. 
The Empirical School according to Bacon. 
The Rational School according to Kant. 


The Philosophy of Descartes is based upon thought and 
claims that the Universe is a product of two factors, viz., 
subject and object, the object being an illusion while the 
'ego' alone is true. Descartes summed up his thought in the 
phrase, Cogito ergo sum. ‘I think, therefore I exist’ for 
he supposed that wherever there was thought there was 
existence. This is known as the Rational School of the 
Scholastics. ў 


Тће Empirical School of Bacon, like the old systems, 
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relies upon sensation and lays stress upon the study of Na- 
ture, considering that only such experience is real, in this 
way it developed a sort of empirical philosophy. 


The Rational School of Kant is a combination of these 
two schools, and gives great importance to the investigation 
of knowledge. In his Critic of Pure Reason Kant discusses 
the twelve abstractions—Time, Space, Method, Discrimina- 
tion, Difference etc. and asks—'What is knowledge’. He con- 
cludes that the reality of the Noumenon cannot be known, 
and that all we can know is our thought of the Universe. 

In this way both the Idealist and the Materialist stands 
by his theory, while the third school combines the two ten- 
dencies and attempts to give a general definition of Western 
philosophical thought. 

Philosophy however in developing along these lines has 
departed from its original aim, which was to discover the 
‘noumenon’ of the Universe, and later followers of the 
Greek Schools found themselves at a loss to continue the old 
line of thought. 


Contemporary Philosophy.—Herbert Spencer then came 
forward and combined all forms of scientific thought into 
what he named 'synthetic philosophy'. In his treatise called 
Knowledge he points out that there are perceptible pheno- 
mena and imperceptible noumena, Perceptible phenomena 
have all become the subject matter of Science but imper- 
ceptible noumena belong to the unknown, Since Spencer's 
theories reached their limit we have had Dewey’s ‘Practical 
Philosophy' which goes a step further and casts aside the 
Noumena as a negligeable quantity. His argument is that 
*Truth is something which ought to be applied to all human 
activity. If the nation is disturbed we.must try to settle 
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the disturbance, and if society has evil elements in it, then, 
we must try to eliminate them. When we succeed in our 
attempts we have attained truth, such truth being like a 
tool which may be taken up or discarded as is necessary. 


Why then try to investigate the noumena of the Uni- 
verse 2 Noumena can never be fully understood and there- 
fore it is futile to try and explain them. In this way the 
Practical School of philosophy discards the Noumenon, 
which is the only real thing worth investigation. Here phi- 
losophy seems to arrive at an ‘impasse’ and Science begins 
to monopolise all. Henri Bergson however postulated that 
if the Noumenon cannot be known, then philosophy is quite 
unnecessary, and he showed how we can know the Noume- 
non by our faculty of ‘Perception’, which is a direct form of 
knowledge resulting from contact with a stimulus, and one 
which avoids all intermediary phases of thought. Whenever 
we perceive an object and do not judge it according to any 
previous experience then that object can be identified with 
the noumena of the Universe. 


On the other hand when knowledge is the product of 
thought and experience and has passed through an associa- 
tion of ideas, it is far removed from perception. 

In this way, Bergson opened up a new way of thinking 
based on the science of biology and psychology. 

Bertrand Russell took mathematics as his starting point 
and laid importance on ‘mental analysis’ and ‘material ana- 
lysis’ carrying them to their extreme limits. According to 
him the basis of the Universe is motion and there is no 
fixed or stable body in any part. 

If we study the ancient, modern and аро phi- 
losophies of the West we shall meet with many brilliant 
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minds and remarkable discoveries. But to fully realise their 
importance we would have to examine each of these schools 
in detail. In the following table an attempt is made to give 
a general outline of these systems. 


Judging from these tables we are entitled to conclude 
that as regards the noumenon of the Universe, every philo- 
sopher has his own point of view. 


Philosophy has always relied upon one or two leading 
hypotheses to зојуе Из problems. This method however has 
always led to controversies and fallacies. 


To-day, many of the ancient theories are altogether dis- 
carded and replaced by entirely new principles, and yet, 
despite these changes, there is little real progress to be re- 
gistered. In their search to discover the origin of the Uni- 
verse these schools of thought resemble the Buddhists in 
their search for the Absolute Consciousness. 


Philosophers however, in their effort to discover the 
noumena of the Universe by means of hypotheses, may be 
said to resemble the blind man and the elephant, for being 
unable to grasp the doctrine of the ‘Ego and the Law’ our 
knowledge can never be real. Philosophy then, is derived 
from false perceptions and has been drifting away more 
and more from the realm of absolute universal perception. 
At the root of all these systems there is a lack of clear in- 
sight and unless some change takes place in the erroneous 
conceptions on which they are based, humanity will never 
emerge from the darkness in which it is plunged. All these 
theories regarding mind, matter, and energy are based upon 
law, which is erroneously supposed to be part of the nou- 
menon itself. З 


е 
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When conceptions and perceptions, are seen in a haze 
how is it possible to explain the nature of the Universe? 
It is as if we wished to judge the ocean from a drop of 
water. 

What we have obtained by erroneous perception can 
never be permanent. The mistake however is not in the 
philosopher’s desire to know the noumena of the universe 
‘but in their methods which are fallacious. In the Buddhist 
doctrine the truth about the noumena is made self evident, 
and all error is eliminated from the very start. 

It is by experience that one gradually comes to acquire 
insight and conviction which, in the end, lead to a conscious 
awakening. If philosophy were to set aside all the errors 
and defects in its thinking then the universe would be re- 
vealed without a mask. By prolonged meditation, by intelli- 
gence and wisdom a sudden awakering may be brought 
about which in the end will lead to an enlightened under- 
standing of the Creation. Such an entrance into the realms 
of Buddha would be a revelation for the philosopher who 
would come to see that :— 

(1) Buddhism is a clear perception of things freed from 
all illusion. 

(2) Philosophy is an erroneous perception based on 
illusions. ? 


LEARNING ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD 


Apart from the case where we are forced to learn, most 
of us have a definite purpose in the pursuit of learning. 
With the vast majority, however, it is the desire to get a 
living. We cannot find any fault in this, since it is in great 
part a necessity. But learning should not be confined to 
this purpose done. If it were so, no fresh knowledge would 
ever be needed. There must be some other object then, be- 
sides this. Some will consider that it lies in the desire for 
making a reputation, this may be so in some cases, but not 
in all. For there are those who have suffered cold and star- 
vation and undergone persecution and martyrdom for the 
sake of learning. Generally speaking however, man is gre- 
garious, and loves to be governed by the ways of society. 
Confucious is a case, since both he and his disciples made 
learning their sole aim in life with no other purpose than 
the bettering of society. The object then of such persons is 
to acquire happiness, without which learning itself would 
be meaningless. 


We are told that man has a restless nature which com- 
pels him to turn in all directions to seek knowledge and 
power, without experience and a proper foundation it is a 
question whether man can acquire power, for it is only by 
the realisation of truth that we can acquire true happiness, 
knowledge and power. True happiness is Nirvana and true 
knowledge and power is the result of bohdi—or enlighten- 
ment. The true end of all learning then, may be identified 
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with the purposes of Buddhism so that. We should pursue: 
learning in accordance with the Buddhist dharma. 


We will try to define truth as follows : 


(1) Knowledge is the understanding of the true prin- 
ciple and fullness of the doctrinal nature. This is primary 
wisdom and the power of reason without discrimination. 


(2) Power is the verification of definite facts. This is: 
secondary wisdom and the power of reckoning with real dis- 
crimination. 

(3) The character, principle, and facts of the fulness of 
verified truth must be made manifest. This is what is call- 
ed “Supreme absolute universal perception”. 


In this pursuit of truth which constitutes the sole aim: 
of all learning we have to face. 


(1) The difficulty of the pursuit of learning. 
(2) The intermediary steps in the pursuit of learning. 


The difficulty of learning arises from the fact that it is: 
not easy to discern true knowledge, because of the un- 
certainty of its sources, which are of three kinds, 
(1) Perception, (2) Inference, (3) Acquired know- 
ledge. The highest of these forms is that of Perception, 
since it is the foundation of all our mental activities and 
the basis on which it is possible to build new structures. In 
other words if we possess the inner root of knowledge it is 
possible to branch out in new directions. As in a dream, 
our ego may be stimulated by illusion, so the waking cons- 
ciousness may produce its speculations from a misconcep- 
tion of facts and in this way come to faulty conclusions, 
since thought and reflection are based upon our perceptions: 


a 
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"which are used to approach truth but cannot lead to abso- 
lute truth. 


Then we have truth which comes to us through hear- 
‘say, that is through others, and which can never be free 
from error, for without true perception there can be no true 
knowledge or acquisition of truth, but only error which is 
‘of no value. 


We have to depend then, upon our instinctive nature 
which tends to true perception and on the judgment of 
those who have already had true conceptions and are able 
to instruct us—these are the Buddhas. When we rely on the 
teaching of Buddha we can attain to an understanding of 
right principles and be able to use these principles in form- 
ing a correct judgment. When we listen to the words of 
others however and add our own conceptions then we are 
in danger of losing ourselves in fallacy, of all sorts. 

After such instruction, right thinking will become al- 
most automatic with us so that we shall be able to depend 
"upon our true perceptions and to emerge from the valley 
‘of darkness and illusion, into the fullness of light. 


When this final fullness has been attained it can be said 
that the object of learning will have been achieved for ttue 
‘knowledge and true happiness will have been attained. 


There are five methods of learning. therefore, which we 
may sum up as follows: 


(1) To make selections from the most perfect sayings 
of the great teachers. 


(2) In accordance with such instruction to cast off all 
€rroneous conclusions and to develop correct thinking. 
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(3) In accordance with such correct thought we have: 
to develop the habit of forming true conceptions of all we 
hear and see in daily life. 

(4) In aceordance with these true conceptions we have: 
to destroy any vanity that remains and make an effort to 
reach the final manifestation of truth. 


(5) Once we have reached this realm of true percep-- 
tion we should use our efforts to instruct others and lead 
them towards an awakening. 


The Search for Truth.—Before we begin to study of 
any subject we must first of all recognize that it contains. 
truth. Without that we cannot recognise the existence of 
such truth. All our research will be in vain. Let us there- 
fore try to define Truth. 


(1) Universal Truth.—Truth must be something uni- 
versal, something which can be applied in all cases and all 
places, since that which is true in one place and not in an-- 
other, cannot be considered as Truth. 


(2) Permanent Truth.—Truth must be always the same.. 
When we are told that certain things are true at one time- 
and not at another we may be sure that they are not true, 
for Truth can never be limited to a certain epoch but is. 
permanent. 

These characteristics being established, we should enter 
upon our study with the set purpose of seeking Truth. ТЕ 
Truth however be а thing which is universal and permanent 
there can be no gain in studying it and no loss in neglecting 
it, since that which can be gained or lost is neither perma- 
nent nor universal. We should rather therefore seek for 
enlightenment through which Truth can be perceived, since- 
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ihe depth and height of our wisdom will depend largely 
upon such enlightenment. 


We require the perfect wisdom of Buddha if we wish 
to acquire such knowledge. 


Variety of Truth: 


(a) According to Racial Difference.—Each race has its 
own sense of Truth which it supposes to be universal. This 
. may be divided into two classes, 


(1) Truth which is not human.— This refers to the ani- 
‘mal kingdom, each species of which possesses its own special 
Truth. 

(2) Human Truth.—This is Truth which is seen, heard, 


гапа known by humanity in general, and which may be sub- 
divided into. 


(1) Instinctive Truth, which is derived from our facul- 
ties of seeing and hearing. What another man ‘sees, that, I 
сап also see, and what another man hears that I can also 
see, and what another man hears that I can also hear. Such 
knowledge is akin to that of the new born child who knows 
-how to take milk instinctively. 


(2) Truth acquired by habit and custom.—Certain 
truths have been acquired through habit and custom in 
different places and at different times, For instance, every 
nation has its own particular manners or customs which it 
recognizes as heaven born even though other countries do 
not recognise them. This is what constitutes the difference 
-between nations, and yet in the light of Buddhism, such 
truth is only an illusion. 


(b) Truth that is based upon Theory and Principle.— 
Theoretical truth i$ a more advanced type of truth which 
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through observation ascertains the error of certain recog- 
nised truths. In the Middle Ages the theory that the Sun 
was smaller than the earth and turned round the earth was 
thought to be a scientific truth, Later on however Astro- 
nomers established another truth based on the principles of 
Astronomy. 


Theoretical Truth can be divided into four types. 


(1) Scientific Truth.—This lays stress on perception 
and experience and is derived from analysis and synthesis. 
(2) Philosophical Truth.—'This is based on reason and 
thought and its theories and principles are derived by in- 
ference. 1 
(3) Religious Truth.—This claims the existence of a 


single god (God or Jehovah) as the supreme being and 
ruler of the universe. ; 


(4) Moral Truth.—Religious truth seeks to attain the 
supernatural objectively, while moral truth lays stress on 
the discipline of the mind and heart—the Ananda school of 
philosophers in India for instance, or the Confucianist and 
Taoist schools of China who discipline themselves by medi- 
tation, and claim that they have attained truth through 
conscious experience and not through the organs of sense, 


These four types of truth, when judged in the light of 
Buddhism, may be considered to be slightly awakened and 
yet are still labouring in a dream although on the verge of 
awakening. 

(c) Truth attained through the wisdom of the Holy 
One.—By the ‘Holy One’ is meant he who has entered into 
the sacred realms of Buddha, and has attained that un- 
bounded wisdom by which one is freed from the sufferings 
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of life and death. The truth attained in this state of un- 
bounded wisdom cannot be discerned by an ordinary person 
nor can it be divulged to those who are not freed from the 
sufferings of life and death. There are three ways to attain 
this true wisdom. 


(1) Renowned Truth.—This refers to the words pro- 
nounced by Buddha "Suffering and its cause and the way 
that leads to the cessation of suffering". If one really un- 
derstands to what this refers he will find a way to cut off 
the sufferings of life and death. 


(2) Self realised Truth.—This refers to knowledge 
which springs from our own observation of the “laws of the 
twelve associations of life". 


(3) Mahayana Partial Truth.—This is the partial truth 
attained by those who have reached the Mahayana state. 

If the above three be judged according to the wisdom of 
Buddha then they are nothing but the illusions of a state of 
semi-consciousness. Those who adhere to the ‘Kenowned 
truth’ know that the universe is but an empty illusion with 
no matter and no ego. The course of life and death through 
which an ordinary human being passes is accompanied by 
illusions and governed by laws or worldly superstitions 
which have taken hold on the ego, Such persons are in 
darkness and unable to act freely or liberate themselves 
from the cause of suffering. For this, they must first of all 
know that the cause lies in the fact that they have allowed 
the illusions of the world to take hold of them, and that if _ 
they wish to free themselves from the clutch of these illu- 
sions they must discipline themselves in such a way as to 
overcome them. . 
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Truth attained by Buddha through Absolute and Uni- 
versal Knowledge.—He who is capable of consciously dis- 
cerning all things is called Buddha, and has a perfect under- 
standing of truth. In other words, what the holy one 
through his unbounded wisdom perceives to be truth Bud- 
dha likewise recognises as truth. Such truth however can- 
not be easily comprehended by common knowledge, since 
absolute, universal, perception has not yet been attained. 
When such perception has been attained there will be uni- 
versal knowledge and permanent understanding. The Bod- 
dhisattva or ‘holy one’ who has not yet attained Buddha- 
hood only possesses partial knowledge, but from this he may 
advance and become the equal of Buddha himself. For, it. 
has been said that Humanity as a whole, has the possibility: 
of attaining Buddhahood and universal perception, ji 


From such universal, absolute perception, two truths 
are derived. 


(1) Truth manifested by the Boddhisattvas.—This is 
truth which is only slightly at variance with the truth 
shown by Buddha himself. 


(2) The complete truth as declared by Buddha himself. 
—This refers to the fact that Buddha has a universal com- 
prehension of those things which the host of Bodhisattvas 
cannot understand. If there is this difference with the 
Bodhisattvas how much greater is it with ordinary beings. 
If we desire such universal wisdom we must seek for learn- 
ing. 

Under the three headings of (1) the Scientist, (2) the 
Bodhisattva, (3) the fully Conscious one—truth is really 
approached. The first possesses comffon knowledge and 
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.clings to ordinary sentiment and therefore cannot attain to 
absolute truth, the last two, the Bodhisattva and the Fully 
Conscious One, have emerged from contact with the world 
and entered the Buddhist dharma where they have attain- 
ed truth. 


The way to Truth.—Since we recognise the existence 
of truth, we must learn to seek its manifestations. There 
-are two ways in which evidence may be sought (1) Ву com- 
mon knowledge (sense perception) or learning (scientific 
‘and religious knowledge) both of which lead to the elemen- 
"ary truths of Buddhism, (2) By the knowledge of the Bud- 
dhist scholar and his advance into the realms of pure Bud- 
‘dhism in the manner of the Holy One and the ‘Conscious 
One’. The methods are those of discipline, meditation, and 
inspirational wisdom and our minds and bodies are the ins- 
‘truments of such manifestations. 


ў Can we unite knowledge, conduct and Powet.—Whether 
we can unite knowledge, conduct, and power depends upon 
the judgment. АП sentient beings have either superior 
‘knowledge and irregular conduct, or have good conduct and 
little knowledge or power. Some unite knowledge and con- 
duct but are without power; others, have power and good 
conduct but lack knowledge and wisdom. 


Human beings differ in character as they differ in phy- 
siognomy, which is unavoidable. This means that their ten- 
dencies in the pursuit of learning are also different, some 
laying stress on knowledge, others paying more attention to 
conduct, while others set their mind to acquire power, Plato 
therefore divided men into three classes, 


(1) Intellectuals; who are not concerned with making 
а living, (2) Guardians; the strong and brave who defend 
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the nation but have no intellectual resources, (3) the Pea- 
sants who strive to sustain life but are without knowledge. 
A perfect man however, should combine the three —know- 
ledge, conduct and power, for only then can he show the 
real value of his knowledge. Otherwise combining know- 
ledge and force, they lack conduct and are unable to use 
their power and knowledge to any good purpose. In such 
cases it were better for these persons to have been without 
this power and knowledge. Then, there are those who have 
knowledge and good conduct, yet they lack the power to 
put such conduct and knowledge into effect, and the result 
is empty talk and vain discussion, Again there are those 
who combine power and conduct but they lack real know- 
ledge, are ignorant of many things, and though full of enter- 
prise they will never be able to act rightly. АП the great 
men of the past whose names have come down to us with 
undying fame, and who have bequeathed everlasting works 
have united in themselves these three factors, which in 
Buddhism are known under the name of—realm, conduct, 
and effect. True knowledge is wisdom and Buddha is the 
embodiment of that wisdom whereby we may hope to reach 
the realm of ‘supreme, absolute, and universal knowledge’. 
With Buddha, morality conforms with absolute knowledge 
so that he is known as ‘He who abounds in ten thousand 
virtues’. Since the Buddhist doctrine embodies absolute 
knowledge with perfect virtue, it is natural that it should 
yield the ‘effect’? of beauty and power, and so we are told . 
“that by his undaunted power and immeasurable goodnes: 
he is able to guide all humanity”, i : 


People often consider that talent and genius are ‘heaven 
born’, but Buddhism does not take this- point of view, and 
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holds that genius is the result of innate and acquired capa- 
city. Those who are born with this innate ability to learn 
will easily acquire the habit, while others will require to 
make greater effort. By effort and application, we can 
acquire such gifts, which are not necessarily ‘heaven born’. 


The more we learn, the more will we acquire the habit 
of learning, and the greater will be our skill. 


It has been said—“If the mind that is capable of know- 
ing could be brought into contact with the thing known the 
result would be truth" and again, “When the mind can con- 
ciliate the world without.with the ego within, so that there 
is no clash between the self and others, then there is good- 
ness, and since truth and goodness exist, power must exist." 
Confucius considered that wisdom, charity, and courage 
were the three qualities necessary to acquire virtue. Under- 
standing means wisdom. fairness means charity, and power 
means courage, and if these three qualities be combined 
then virtue will result. In the Great Sun Scripture (Maha 
Vairocana Sutra) it is said. “The essence of Boddhi is the 
cause and mercy is the root, for Bodhi is consciousness it- 
Self". This consciousness is not the partial consciousness of 
the bodhisattvas, but that of Buddha himself and is reflect- 
ed in all laws. Since Buddha is the incarnation of Great 
Mercy, his conduct must be virtuous and his influence 
strong enough to lead all sentient beings. These three qua- 
lities—knowledge, conduct, and power cannot be united by 
ordinary persons, but only by the Enlightened and Cons- 
cious One, that is by Buddha, 


IS THE UNIVERSE PROGRESSING? . 


For a century past the theory of evolution has heen the 
greatest factor in the intellectual world. Since theories are 
constantly changing, that of evolution is giving way to-day 
before the theory of involution (degeneration), and al- 
though, involution and evolution express two diametrically 
opposed ideas nevertheless all creation tends to change and 
nothing is stationary and since both phases belong to the 
law of change they are really not so different as we ima- 
gine. The question then, is whether all this change which 
is going on in the world is for the better or for the worse. 


(1) NON-BUDDHIST THEORIES 


Nihilism and Maíerialism.—Materialism assumes that 
Matter is the basis of the Universe. The Indian atomic 
theory states that "Earth, water, air, and fire", may be 
divided into infinitely minute particles until they are no 
longer divisible. The earth and the smallest grain of sand 
are alike in that both are formed from these minute par- 
ticles. 


And we are told that, “When two atoms come together 
to produce another body, it, and the parent particles make 
three particles. When these three particles join with an- 
other three particles they produce a seventh particle, which 
may be measured according to the scale of the six particles. 
In this way thousands of worlds are formed and mankind 
itself created. This is but another way of expressing the 
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Theory of Evolution. In the West the materialist school 
tells us “In the beginning there existed minute particles 
called electrons which were scattered throughout space, and 
by their energy created the sun and all the multitude of 
stars. This world is but one of the innumerable worlds of 
space on which vegetation and animal matter have grown, 
and man a conscious being has been produced. To consider 
that man is of the same species as the ape or that he has 
evolved from still lower forms of life is only one way of 
stating this process of the earth’s formation, since the same 
particles of matter constitute all living forms. 

What we have to consider is the degree of development 
that has been reached by each species. If we come to Seru- 
tinize man individually we see that after a few decades 
his body is broken up and he passes away into nothingness. 


His mental life does not differ greatly from that of 
matter or the movements of machinery, and his thoughts 
are constantly rising from the past toward the future, so 
that his ideas are ever rushing one against another, and 
there is nothing there which seems to indicate any more 
permanence than the clouds in heaven, 


АП that we see in the passing away of the old and the 
advent of the new, the continual change on land and sea 
and in the atmosphere, is due to the collection and disper- 
sion of matter. In this theory there is no place for the 
conception of God, for everything goes to prove the extinc- 
tion of form and the inexistence of an after-life. 

Such is the Nihilist Theory. 


Spiritualism and -Idealism.— According to this theory 
God exists, the soul governs the body and mind is distinct 


from matter. Matter is but a creation of the Mind since 
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Spirit creates all things. From the materialist's point of 
view, this theory is one of involution, The Indian Brahman 
tells us that Heaven created all things by the creation of 
two similar beings, whose progeny became more and more 
degenerate. So that lust arose and man gradually fell un- 
til he became a brute, and all the changes and transforma- 
tions in this world are the same. Plato, for instance, says 
that in the beginning all was pure and that a gradual de- 
generation took place. Christianity teaches that God creat- 
ed two beings in his own image, who dwelt in the Garden 
of Eden, where they committed sin and fell to the level of 
human beings. All these theories resemble one another, 
and the Brahman who prays to Brahma, and the Christian 
"who seeks to enter heaven are both trying to regain the 
original state, from which they have been separated by the 
retrogression of all things. 


In China, both Confucius and Lao-tze put forward the 
same theory of the need of a restoration and taught that 
Man differs from God by reason of his form but resembles 
him by his spirit. The body which differs from God under- 
goes transformation and decay but the spirit being like Him 
exists eternally. 


By good conduct and spiritual devotion the religious 
minded man tries to deliver himself from the limitations of 
the.body so that his spirit may be all the more divine. 

(2) BUDDHISM 

(a) Doctrine of Apparent Similarity.—There are two 
theories. 

(1) This resembles the materialistic theory already 
mentioned. The Buddhist doctrine does not deny causality 
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but delivers us from fatality, Those who do not under- 
stand fatality and try to imitate the Buddhist doctrine by 
their denial of casuality become Nihilists. 


These constitute a school of corrupt Buddhists holding 
theories similar to those of the materialist schools of the 
West. By the study of geology and by archaeological re- 
search they have revealed many ancient forms of life and 
determined the cycles of time. Viewed in this light they 
have shown that periods of biological development are al- 
ways succeeded by periods of destruction, and the present 
development of mankind would seem to indicate the gradu- 
al approach of destruction. In many respects their theories 
may be said to resemble the suicidal theories of many West-. 
ern thinkers. 


(2) The spiritual school claims that man originally fell 
into this state of bodily existence by false perception and 
thereby lost the power of enlightenment. 

Nevertheless they hold that humanity can by discipline 
be restored to its original splendour, This theory then, may 
be considered to be very near to the Pure Buddhist doc- . 
trine. 

(b) Pure Buddhist Doctrine. This may be divided into 
two categories. 


(1) The Cyclic Theory. The organic world has four 
cyclic periods. (1) achievement, (2) rest, (3) destruction, 
(4) emptiness. In the world of sentiment there are four 
States (1) the original, (2) the death State, (3) the after 
State, (4) the life state, all revolving in accordance ‘with 
the twelve casualities of the Hinayana and Mahayana 
Schools. From a state, of “no enlightenment to old age and 
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death" they turn through "old age and death to no énlight- 
enment". Like a circle there is no end and nowhere a tem: 
porary break or interruption. Chuang-tzu, in one of his 
commentaries raises the question “is there no such thing as 
heaven and earth?", and Confucius replies, “The past is 
the same as the present, for there is no past and no present, 


neither is there a beginning nor an end” which is no other 
than the same cyclic idea. 


From this point of view then, what the world calls evo- 
lution or involution progression and retrogression is in 
reality only a cyclic movement, 


(2) This is the theory of detachment from wordly des- 
truction and the attainment of Eternity. The state where 
all living beings are born to live and die is called the state 
of the “mundane sphere". Detachment from this mundane 
sphere means the destruction of this cyclic state of creation 
and the attainment of the evolutionary state of Eternity 
which is free from all limits. Such a detachment can only 
be acquired by self discipline, which in the end, must lead 
to a state of goodness. Having attained to goodness while 
in the mundane sphere it is possible to acquire it when de- 
tached from this sphere and once we are disentangled from 
the world it will be possible to experience the “nature of 
Eternity”. 

As to the laws of this “detachment” they constitute the 
Pro-triyana doctrine and the non-Mahayana doctrine. This: 
detachment from the cycle of life and death belongs to the 
doctrine of the “Reversion of destruction”. - 


The non-Mahayana doctrine confirms the law of the 
Bodhisattvas and is the theory of evolution. 
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This is the positive theory of evolution which claims 
that “direct entrance into Buddhahood results from fullness 
and perfection and that no farther advance can be made in 
this state since it is without change and is known as “the 
State of fullness and eternity”. 

f Pro-Triyana. 


Reversion of Dest Tuction. 
Detachment 
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from [ Cause. State of Evolution, 
the world 
] Effect State of Fullness and 
TOL Non-Mahayana, ہا‎ (result) - Eternity. 


According to the canonical teachings when we are in 
the state of “true Dharma" we are able to realise that there 
is neither Progression nor retrogression, evolution nor in- 
volution, non-progression nor non-retrogression, and that 


pressed otherwise. ; 
(3) CONCLUSION 

We arrive therefore at the following conclusions, 

(1) The world neither Progresses nor retrogresses but 
revolves, i.e., there is neither evolution nor involution but 
revolution. 

(2) A portion of the Non-Mahayana has become detach- 


ed from the mundane Sphere so that the Bodhisattvas and 
their laws are in a State of real evolution, 


Тћеге are many who misconstrue the idea of cyclic re- 


volution and obstinately hold to one point on which they 
imagine the whole Wheel is pivoted. 
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The Personalities of Indian Independence and Their Ideo 
logical Back-ground, Hong Kong, 1953. 

Vedanta Philosophy, Hong Kong, 1951. 

Administration of Census Registration of China, Chung- King, 
China, 1912. ' У 

Letters From А Father to his Daughter (Translation of 
Pandit Nehru’s Book), Shanghai, China, 1946. у 

Light of Truth (Translation of Swami Dayanand’s Book), 
Hong Kong, 1946, і 5 


В. In English 
Political Thought of China (With A Foreword by Dr. 8. 
Radhakrishnan) Published Ву 8. Chand & Co., Delhi, 1952 
The Commentary On Formless Gatha, Allahabad, 1956. 
Buddhism and the Chan School of China, Allahabad, 1956. 
Modern History of China, Published by Metropolitan Book 
Co. Delhi, 1951. E 
A history of Chinese Buddhism (With an Introduction by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattrerji), Allahabad, 1956. 3 
A History of Chinese Culture (Awaiting Publication). 


C. In Hindi 
Chini Buddha-Dharma Ка Itihas, Published hv Bharati 
Bhandar, Allahabad, 1956, У 
D. In Bengali 


San Min Chu I or The Three Principles of People (In Colla- 
boration), Published by the Book Co., Calentia, 1946. 
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Can Be Had. From 


Indo-Chinese Literature Publications, 
1-8, Jawaharl з Nehru Road, Allahabad India. 


